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r in following the reading of Scrip. 

■spouses, in singing ; perfunctory, with a brief 

re, which will be revercutnot i ^ ^ of fhe family . 

„ord of exposition spo en than ksgiving will be offered, 

and prayers, mterce ’ eds a nd family blessings. While, 
specially suited to fa y t he old Puritan Sabbath 

«-*• «* ^ratai nor the modern Sunday of pleasure, 
of gloom and i • af(cr a sho rt morning service ; 

of -1 of innocent happiness of loving fellowship, 
Uf public worship ; and half an hour in the evening will some- 
imes be found for singing of hymns by the family and 
household. Above all, each Lord’s Day will see the family 
meet at the Lord’s table, to sanctify their family union, and 
receive grace to live “as members one of another,” “giving 
diligence ” in daily life “ to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace.” 

Who can believe that a home like this is of earth, earthy ; 
of the transient, perishing ? If in the world to come “ they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage,” if no new relation- 
ships are formed like those of earth, yet the old relationships, 
so far as they have been “ holy to the Lord,” will be proved 
to be everlasting, and the family circle will be re-united where 
its members meet to part no more for ever. 

May God make the home of each one of us sweet, happy, 
holy, the centre of light, the abode of love, the image, faint 
but true, of the Divine ideal ! Thus Charles Kingsley’s own 
woids inscribed on his gravestone in Eversley , churchyard 
1 expiess oui experience, our conviction, our hope : — 

■ mavwn <s- A rnctmus. A mabimus. 


WHOLESOME NEGLECT.* 

By Miss F. R. Gray. 


I am well aware of the sound principle which this Union by 
its very name maintains : that the care of children belongs 
not to mothers only, but to fathers as well, and in equal degree. 
Yet I trust I may be pardoned if at the present moment I 
address myself to mothers ; for it is to them belongs the chief 
responsibility for the lack of what I venture to call “ wholesome 
neglect 

It is, indeed, most natural that this should be. When we 
think of the distinguishing characteristic of a mother’s love, 
it is not difficult to see why excess of ministration should 
so often be its fault. The 


“ One maternal spirit, bringing forth 
And cherishing with ever constant love, 
That tires not nor betrays,” 


sometimes overstep the limit of wisdom in its affectionate 
zeal. The essence of motherhood is self-sacrifice, and its 
first great office is protection ; what wonder is it if the habit 
of self-sacrifice persists too long, and if the tenderness which 
guided a baby’s footsteps cannot bear to see the nursling 
run alone ? 

The self-sacrifice of a mother for her little child almost 


ceases to bear the stamp of sacrifice, so willingly is it offered. 
From the sublime joy which blots out all memory of pain 
to the matter-of-fact every-day renunciation of former pleasures, 
a mother feels only the richer as she gbes most lavishly I 
do not forget that there are exceptions. Indeed at long 
intervals in the history of civilization we find epochs when, 
in a whole class of society, the spirit of motherhood seems 
to have died out. But it always has revived when a puiei 
life sprang up, and the tendency to self-sacrifice has prove 
inveterate. Like other universal gifts of nature it ias ecomc 
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vholf.some neglect. 


„ it bv without remark ; or if we dwelt 
so familiar that we ^ J iestat ions, they are but as the 
upon its more hero - _ the boon air, the springtide 

common-places of 1 


rains, the harvest sum erhood without the profoundest 
N ° one can think tQ point out what I believe to 

reverence; ai ^ tice 0 f mothers, it is not that 

, h X nT^gnise in it a defect of the very qualities that give 

'Tm!' ware thaATphrase “ wholesome neglect ” may 
,ound like a contradiction in terms. It is, of course, un- 
necessary to prove that neglect can go too far. You will 
not expect me to advocate occasional omissions of ordinary 
meals, temporary deprivation of bed clothes, still less ii regular 
attendance at school. The “ neglect ” which I call wholesome 
is not less watchful, not less loving than the most constant 
and officious care— it is not blind ; but it does not talk about 
everything it sees— it is not deaf, but it knows when that 
which enters one ear may safely go out at the other. It is 
not less unselfish than the tyranny which a mother often 
imposes on herself ; it needs, I believe, more self-denial. 
There is a wearisome interference with the natural life of a 
child which is the outcome of best-intentioned misconception. 
Children need repose of mind not less than repose of body. 
They need, that is, to be “ let alone.” As we leave plants 
6 ed in the earth to receive the sunshine which we cannot 
, man ’ and lowers which we cannot regulate, so a 
from & S ^. e s ^ ou ^ he allowed to grow, free 

the cond't' C COn . tro ^ and interference — always provided that 
“ *“” S °7' ,e are heaI % for body and soul. For all 
if only to 4;«L,r ,:tneSS and calmness in their early days— 
with all that k n >gCr minds wh ich are so busily occupied 
of omplovmcm A child "«ds regular rhythm 

as well as on the ' n ° Velt - v is wea ring on the temper 
a re confused, when u U ^ ’ P erce Pti°ns are dulled, images 
state. It i s no ^. nece . 6 m ^ n< ^ is kept too long in an active 

a constant change of i SS t ar ^ > ^ * S n °* even desirable to provide 

Maurice de Guerin h- ( . res ^ S- his prose poem, The Cental, 
of the strong an d W US what should be the childhood 

he Centaurs were, you remember? 
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a Greek impersonation of perfect physical strength and energy) 
The young Melampus has asked an old Centaur for the story 
■of his life : — 

“ 1 had my birth in the caves of these mountains. Like 
the river in this valley that has its source in some weeping 
rock lost in the depths of a cavern, the first moment of my 
life was hidden in the darkness of a far-distant dwelling amidst 
a silence which it did not break. When our mothers are 
near the time of their delivery they withdraw to the caves, 
and in their loneliest recesses and darkest shadows bring 
forth, without a moan, offspring as silent as themselves. 
Their puissant milk enables us to pass without weakness or 
dubious struggle through the dangers of infancy, and yet 
we leave our caves later than you leave your cradles. For 
there is a belief amongst us that the early days of existence 
should be kept apart and enshrouded as days filled with the 
presence of the gods. Nearly the whole term of my growth 
was passed in the darkness wherein I was born. The recesses 
•of my dwelling ran so deep into the mountain-side that I 
.should not have known in which direction the outlet lay, were 
it not that the winds found their way at times into this opening, 
and brought in a breath of fresh air and a sudden feeling of 
disquiet. At times, too, my mother would come in having 
about her the odours of the valleys, or dripping from the 
streams which were her haunt. Her returning thus, without 
ever telling me aught of valleys or rivers, but with the breath 
■of them all around her, troubled my spirit, and I would wander 
about uneasily in my dark cave. ‘ What is this outside world,’ 
I wondered, 4 whither my mother is borne, and what might} 
power draws her thither so often ? And what is there to 
awaken such varied feelings that she comes back each time 

under the sway of a different emotion ? 

“ At such times my strength began to stir in me. I became 
■conscious of a power that could not live in solitude for ever, 
and 1 would strive to learn, by blows dealt on the empty an 
or by a mad gallop through my cave, in what direction m) 
arms w'ere meant to reach and my feet to cariy me. . 

"These hours of uneasiness alternated with long peiiods iitF 
from all restless impulse. Then mv being was conscious of 
no other feeling but that of growth, and of the life that welled 
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up within me. All J, fe 0 f the gods as it rnani. 

and I was content to o>> 5 « D f rknesS; that dwellest in the 
fested itself m me. • silent care I owe the secret 

caves of the m° untal ’ me ' s0 strong, the life lived under 
up-bringing that has < ^ ^ g ; ve n me straight from the 
thy protection pme as j keep wa tch, and at my f ee t 

bosom of the gods .. • • • tfae hushe d sea. 

' V -The e eSy S davs of existence should be kept apart and 
enshrouded as days filled with the presence of the gods.- 
The same thought is Wordsworths : 

“ Thou who didst wrap the cloud 
Of infancy around us, that Thyself 
with our simplicity awhile 


Such was the childhood, I doubt not, of many who are 
present here. There are those who look back over long 
stretches of unvarying life, days of quiet growth and progress, 
free from all but the simplest and least exciting pleasures. 
Perhaps from the outer world came, “as if borne upon the 
winds that now and then played through the cavern,” strange 
voices that seemed to call to a busier life outside, and filled 
us with longing to see beyond the walls of home ; but we 
knew that we must wait. It is in such a sheltered freedom 
that a child will thrive. It is in the remoteness and stillness 
of such a home that the young soul will grow strong. It is in 
such peaceful leisure that the spirit feels the charm and the 
mystery of life. Will those children who are thrust into the 
foreground of the family, or, worse still, of society, ever keep 

watch in their later years over “ an expanse of life like the 
hushed sea ” ? 


, •, . * en 0 misc °nception as the cause of the mischi 

late 6 r i° 0 ^ ’ there are contributory causes, 

of Darenft— er °- T k een a liberate change in the attitu 

towards their^hMren" r Sh ,° Uld justice Say ’ ° f motllerS 
a Prominence whi l . ^ S ’ at an - V rate > are brought ir 
mothers. Thev ° VV0U ^ ^ave locked their great grar 
acquire a taste for^v^ &t . many SOcial functions, and th 
for the wholesnm . -t ?• T ;inities °f the world, and a distas 
and the garden V ^ ' tS °* nurse ry> the schoolrooi 
8 ‘ F ° r one thing, the decorative value 
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children has been realised as it was not realised a few genera- 
tions ago. Again, books of the Fauntleroy tvpe have made 
it fashionable for mothers to put themselves on a level with 
and even to be patronised bv their children. Rut I believe 
that a misapplication of the teaching of some of our great 
teachers is at the bottom of most of the mischief. I hardly 
like to mention great names in connection with the distortion 
of this doctrine, for those men who bade us live for or with 
or in our children never meant that our self-consciousness 
should arouse theirs. They never meant that the children 
should stand in their garden like Dutch box trees, cut into 
the shape of peacocks, needing every day some clipping from 
the gardener’s shears. Nor did they mean that children 
were to be dragged with us out of the retirement which suits 
their years that they may be about us in the noisy thorough- 
fares of life. The Red Indian squaw hoes the corn with her 
baby securely strapped upon her back ; so might many a 
mother carry on the various duties of the home with her 
children about her. They learn by the child’s method of 
observation, they practise the child’s method of imitation, 
and so acquire the household arts which will some day help 
to make their own new home a home. I know a mother 
who has no children’s hour, for every hour in her day belongs 
to her children, but if she wishes to talk to a visitor, Tommy 
and little Kate are not sent out of the room ; they know their 
place is a distant corner, and they do not need to be told to 
retire thither. When they emerge, they often show that they 
have learned something during their retirement ; at any rate 
they have enjoyed it. Rut woe betide Tommy and little 
Kate if they were to venture on a smart remark such as the 
young men of “Mr. Punch” invent for children who watch 
their elders. The frostiest disregard would greet any attempt 
to be funny after that fashion. 

Mistaken or misapplied theory is also responsible foi a 
practice which is as far as possible removed fiom wholesome 
neglect. There is an extreme doctrine of Individualism which 
throws upon a little child too great a burden of choice. Mothers 
are determined that their offspring shall not grow up itt e 
automata. They are to be trained to use their judgment, 
they are to be treated as reasoning beings, they ate to earn 
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... The theory is good enough ; no 
to exercise their own wiU. ^ sho uld grow up without 

e could recommend t». ^ cases in which we require 


judgment or will. «« ^ far from numerous ; and I am 

to foster strength ot ' ‘ ^ n0 poweff of reason to train, 
certain that little c m that is to say, but nothing 

They have the ,»tent aMyof^ rf choice . Nor is t] « 

,vluch could gui e d Ieasure to a child. It is often 

TXn h “X what .0 do without being consulted. Theory 
“ f g d servant but a hard master and we are m danger 
oi beta* theory-ridden, When I was first brought into close 
contact with numbers of children from different homes, I 
wondered that the daughters of certain frivolous, worldly- 
minded mothers were often exemplary in their conduct, and 
generally satisfactory, while the daughters of anxious, self- 
denving, serious-minded mothers were often troublesome 
beyond belief. Time showed the answer to the puzzle. The 
children of the frivolous were as a rule left to the care of some 
old nurse who had no theories, but brought them up to clean 
habits, to prompt obedience, and to steady punctuality in 
the performance of the other fundamental and elementary 
duties of life. I do not say that children should be left to 
old nurses. But amid the many distracting theories that 
drag a young mother hither and thither, I think she may 
learn something from the practice of the old nurse. 

There are certain definite areas of a child’s life in which 
unnecessary interference is especially hurtful. We are familiar 
witi the child who is never well because perpetually dosed; 
we have often pitied the child who is brought up" to be a 

nnnn gy i° f + earnmg ° f 0f an T thin g else. But I will touch 
a strand "° to pics which have come before mv mind with 

bo h mo hf 1 ' uT’ and haVe caused ™ real" sorrow, for 

m vhT ; TlV f aughters - The of these is a subject 

who hear me may lT^ Umversal agreement, and some 
owe it to those who IT m ° St decided opposition. But I 
I believe to be the t ^ t0 Speak that 1 should sa y what 
truth. Among thl mo s’ ^ ^ aS 1 am able ’ the wh ° 1C 

there are always those f nS , Clentl0us and devoted of parents, 
children’s welfare - i °’ because °f their anxiety for their 
1 a to them from time to time — often 
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ex- 


at great cost to themselves— about personal religious 
perience. With the greatest respect for the intentions' 
these parents, I can only say that I have never seen evidence 
that this course is by any means certain to attain the object 
in view. I have known the practice, though prompted by 
the highest motives, to foster insincerity. There are children 
who, through a certain faciliU of mind,' make verbal response 
without difficulty, saying, not what they think and feel, but 
what they see they are expected to think and feel I have 
known children of a different character in whom was growing 
up a hearty dislike for the whole subject of religion. Children 
as a rule cannot think or feel as we do, and if their inmost 
hearts are indeed touched by our words, we should remember 
that they are commonly most reticent about their deepest 
feelings ; and not uncommonly most reticent towards those 
to whom they are most attached. If a young mother re- 
proaches herself because she cannot talk about religion as 
some books and some persons advise, I should beg her to be 
satisfied with letting her life speak for her. The message 
that it brings will always reach the inward ear. Children 
often misunderstand what we say, but they never misunder- 
stand what we are. If the mother’s life is passed in constant 
communion with the Unseen, her children will know' it. 

The friendships of our children are often a source of great 
anxiety to us. Perhaps it is hard for us to think any com- 
panions quite good enough, any older friends quite wise 
enough or careful enough to be allowed to come too near. 
To those who feel this unacknowledged concern one might 
perhaps suggest a paraphrase of Ruskin’s words in Sesahic 
and Lilies : — “ Keep the modern magazine and novel out of 
your girl’s way ; turn her loose into the old library every wet 
day, and let her alone ” ; and say of friends and friendships, 
“ Keep the trifler and the coquette out of your girl s way ; 
turn her loose into the society in which your family finds 
its place, and let her alone.” 

It is a law of human nature that if you try to nip agrowing 
friendship in the bud, you will increase its vigour a hundredfold. 
A girl is not necessarily a bad judge of her companions, and 
is sometimes, if possible, only too fastidious. Noi need a 
mother fear that the admiration and respect which an older 
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„„ often insp ires m 0 3 m com e between her child and 

"Cal t^he early t«ns-«» rs can separate your cW , d 

herself. No othe ! '“i" t hat binds you 1 ' daughter to you j s 
from you. The ^t you yourself do not employ, 

indissoluble by an) » and none can put you asunder. 

God has joined you < 8 roay seem to live detached, but, 

On the surface of me 6 a part of the parent plant 

lik e the lilies in the 1 x:11 xin nfhpr woman 


No other woman can 
rtto’s’ ‘place’' The longer I live and work 
intensely I feel that the best we can do, 


S has her nurture from you still. 


0Y0i* take a 

among girls, strive> is but poor and mean 

and the highest for » can b e. Wherefore 

S^bTrigM Itching, least of all her zeal for their 
welfare should come between her and the happiness of perfect 
confidence from her children. The thousand petty cares 
that arise so incessantly in a mother’s mind may only grow 
into a thousand irritations if she is not watchful of herself. 
The young life with all its exuberance will often smpiise and 
perhaps distress us by its extravagant growth ; what we 
have to remember is, that it is growth, and later on will come 
the mature strength that will control it. 

Lest I should seem to countenance the abolition of parental 
responsibility, I must say in plain terms that neglect, to be 
wholesome, must be voluntary and intentional. A girl may 
well feel aggrieved if she knows that she is left to herself, 
only because her mother has so many committee meetings, 
or so many afternoon parties, that she has no time for her 
sons and daughters. Dickens has once for all shewn the 
domestic regime of a mother whose thoughts and interests 
are in Borrioboola-Gha ; and I firmly believe that there are , 
not many Mrs. Jellabys in the world. But one cannot be in 
close touch with children on the one hand and with parents 
• n t e other, without knowing that in many a home there 
an anxious mother wearing herself out with a perpetu 

a L r? °Au are ’ and dau g hter s who dumbly feel that they f 
the irr ° e , , Urden ’ fh° u gh they know not why. The i e ’ 
moth e rfH 0nSlb the Selfish women who profane the name o 
atta S1 tw e . n ° merC - V ’ but Parents’ Union does n 
° lts ranks » and I will not waste your time 
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talking against their sins. I am concerned only with you 
who literally lay down your lives for your children, who give 
yourselves no rest day or night, because you are for ever 
fearful lest they should not have all that you can give them. 
I beg you to believe that you are not giving them of your best 
if your life is over-anxious about them. They do not analyse 
as we do, but they feel quite as acutely. Their sympathy, 
like all sympathy, costs them something, and remember that 
a child’s sympathy has not the relief of words. My heart is 
often touched to find how much a child is affected by the 
presence of a grief in her home of which she knows nothing 
except that it is there. We cannot hide our anxieties from 
our children ; and since we cannot hide them let us refuse to 
entertain them, unless they are indeed well grounded. If we 
know that we desire only the best in life for the children, 
if we are certain that our eye is single and our aim the highest, 
let us have confidence — not in ourselves indeed — but in our 
love for them, which surely is a part of the all-embracing, 
strengthening, purifying love of God. 


